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While  public  relations  in  the  whole  area  of  public 
service  has  always  been  of  vital  importance,  the  Army, 
and  the  chaplaincy  in  particular,  have  been  reluctant 
to  openly  admit  this  importance  and  have  suffered  as  a 
consequence  of  their  failures  in  this  area.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  indicate  that  while  the 
Army  chaplain  shares  with  his  civilian  counterpart  the 
questions  of  identiity  and  problematical  self  image,  the 
problem  is,  in  a  significant  part,  due  to  inadequate  public 
relations.  The  question  is  of  particular  importance  at 
this  time  when  the  constitutional  right  to  existence  of 
the  chaplaincy  is  under  question.   I  submit  that  the  Army 
chaplaincy  is  losing  legitimation,  internal  and  external, 
in  our  society.   This  is  related  to,  if  not  caused  by, 
deficits  in  public  relations. 

Among  the  significant  turning  points  in  the  use  of 
professional  type  public  relations  and  their  misuse  in 
government  service  is  the  publication  in  1962  of  The  Making 
of  the  President.  1960  by  Theodore  White.1,  White  main- 
tains that  one  of  the  major  factors  which  contributed  to 
the  defeat  of  Richard  Nixon  was  his  relatively  poor  image 


*  Theodore  White,  The  Making  of  the  President.  1960 
(New  York:  Atheneum  Publishers.  1961). 


in  the  mass  media,  particularly  in  television,  during 
his  debates  with  John  F.  Kennedy.  Nixon,  a  shrewd  pol- 
itician and  assayer  of  public  opinion,  apparently  took 
the  assessment  of  White  quite  seriously  after  his  election 
night  attack  on  the  press.  During  the  next  seven  years 
he  revised  his  strategy. 

Following  the  election  in  1968,  a  young  Philadelphia 
reporter  who  had  infomally  joined  the  Nixon  forces  early 
in  the  campaign  wrote  the  natural  sequel  to  The  Making  of 
the  President.  1960.  The  book,  Selling  of  the  President 
1968  by  Joe  McGinnis  became  another  best  seller  by  relating 
how  the  Nixon  forces  had  employed  professional  advertising 
and  television  professionals  to  create  a  television  image 
to  make  Richard  Nixon  acceptable  to  the  American  voter. 
There  is  an  allegation  by  some  reviewers  that  the  book  is 
simply  another  "hatchet  job"  on  the  ^President.  Whatever 
one  chooses  to  think,  the  fact  remains  that  a  substantial 
theory, supported  by  facts,  is  reported,  and  Richard  Nixon 
is  in  the  White  House  today.   The  President  may  or  may 
not  be  the  television  image  designed  by  the  professionals 
but  he  is  still  the  President.  The  purpose  of  this  illus- 
tration is  to  show  that  the  commander-in-chief  has,  perhaps 
unwittingly,  given  an  example  for  hfe  troops. 


1#  Joe  McGinnis,  Selling  of  the  President.  1968  (New  York: 
Trident  Press,  1970). 
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During  the  Vietnam  conflict  the  Army  became  aware 
that  the  image  it  was  projecting  through  the  media  did 
not  put  it  in  a  favorable  light.  Live  coverage  of  the 
carnage  of  combat  in  living  rooms  and  dormitories  across 
the  nation  carried  the  message  that  war,  and  by  association, 
the  Army  have  not  just  glamor  but  an  ugliness,  repulsive- 
ness,and  viciousness  with  which  the  American  public  does 
not  care  to  be  associated.  The  Army  reacted  with  a  con- 
certed effort  which  was  less  than  professional  and  was 
uncovered  with  a  CBS  special  in  1971,  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentegon."  It  must  be  granted  that  the  entire  unfavorable 
image  of  the  Army  cannot  be  attributed  to  poor  public 
relations  when  it  serves  as  the  instrument  with  which  a 
government  wages  an  unpopular  war.  The  image  was  further 
damaged  by  the  publication  of  the  "Pentegon  Papers"  which 
made  it  clear  that  both  the  administration  and  the  military 
were  less  than  honest  in  dealing  with  their  communications 
with  the  public. 

The  specific  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  point  out 
that  the  Army  chaplaincy  has  suffered  from  the  poor  ppblic 
image  of  the  Army,  and  by  default  has  increased  the 
vulnerability  of  the  Chaplaincy  as  an  American  institution. 
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It  is  axiomatic  that  in  an  organization  which 
deals  with  the  public  as  its  primary  concern,  and  this  is 
the  nature  of  public  service  organizations  among  which 
must  be  counted  the  Army  and  the  churches,  effective 
public  relations  are  essential  to  the  viability  and  success 
of  the  organizations.  This  is  particularly  true  in  several 
related  areas  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  organ- 
ization* political  power,  financing,  acceptance,  and  morale. 

It  is  recognized  that  politicians  who  wish  to  remain 
in  office  can  promote  programs  only  if  they  are  acceptable 
to  their  constituency.  It  is  political  suicide  to  promote 
or  attempt  to  fund  causes  which  are  considered  unpopular, 
or  unnecessary.  Conversely,  to  promote  a  cause  and  secure 
the  funds  to  support  it,  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  popular 
or  prove  the  necessity  for  it.  The  Army  chaplaincy  is  no 
exception  to  this  principle  in  the  pragmatic  arena  of 
public  funds.   To  illustrate  this  principle  consider 
that  when  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  became  intolerable  for 
a  large  segment,  or  at  least  a  very  vocal  segment  of  the 
United  States  population  the  measure  proposed  by  those 
who  represent  the  public  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  was 
to  end  appropriations  which  were  supporting  that  war. 
When  opposition  to  the  existence  of  the  chaplaincy  appears, 
a  part  of  the  opposition  centers  upon  the  objection  to 
financing  an  organization  which  has  not  convinced  the  public 
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value  or  necessity.  Congressmen  who  value  their  political 
lives  are  normally  not  enthusiastic  about  supporting  causes 
with  public  funds  which  do  not  demonstrate  their  value  to 
society  or  are^supported  by  an  organization  with  strong 
political  power.   Both  of  these  are  dependent  upon  an 
effective  system  of  public  relations. 

Another  element  related  to  public  relations  on  which 
the  viability  of  an  organization  depends  is  acceptance. 
Acceptance  is  here  considered  as  a)  the  attitude  of  the 
public  by  which  it  considers  the  organization  of  value  to 
society,  and,  b)  the  self -concept  or  image  which  the  members 
of  the  organization  have  of  themselves  and  the  group  to  which 
they  belong.  The  former  gives  the  organization  political 
power  as  mentioned  above  and  the  latter  provides  the  esprit 
or  morale  in  the  organization  to  cause  its  members  to  main- 
tain the  effectiveness  of  the  organization.  Without  the 
requisite  political  power  the  Army  chaplaincy  can  be 
eliminated  and  without  the  morale  which  is  strengthened 
by  public  support  its  effectiveness  can  be  paralyzed. 

Uj  Comparing  the  chaplaincy  to  the  medical  profession 
in  the  Army,  there  is  a  significant  difference.  Medical 
personnel  and  facilities  are  not  particularly  popular 
but  the  need  for  them  is  very  visible.   The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  correctional  facilities  and  law  enforcement 
agencies  within  the  military  structure.   The  same  is  not 
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true  of  the  chaplaincy  which  does  not  fulfill,  in  the 
eyes  of  many,  a  real  need  in  society.  Neither  civilian 
nor  military  personnel  find  the  need  for  religion  in  the 
military  at  this  time  a  visible  need.  The  popularity, 
or  acceptance  of  institutions  in  a  given  society  are 
usually  based  on  threat  or  promise;  reward  and  punishment. 
If  the  lack  of  the  institution  poses  no  threat  and  the 
presence  of  it  promises  no  reward  to  the  individual  or 
society  it  may  be  considered  expendable  .  If  it  can, 
theoretically,  be  replaced  by  a  more  economical  program  or 
procedure  this  seems  to  be  the  most  practical  course  to 
follow.  To  this  extent  the  Army  chaplaincy  appears  to  be 
high  on  the  priority  list  for  curtailment  or  elimination 
in  an  austerity  program  if  more  economical  alternatives 
can  be  found  and  it  lacks  the  political  power  and  vitality 
to  justify  its  existence. 

One  such  substitute  program  which  has  been  proposed 
to  fulfill  the  religious  needs  of  the  military  is  to 
form  a  civilian  component  type  chaplaincy  supported  by 
the  individual  denominations.  While  even  a  superficial 
study  of  this  alternative  indicates  that  it  is  not  practical, 
it  does  carry  elements  which  grant  it  considerable  public 
appeal  which  cannot  be  overlooked.   It  removes  religion 
in  the  military  from  support  by  public  funds  which  involves 
at  least  some  question  of  constitutionality.   It  also 
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protects  denominations  from  identification  with  an  unpopular 
Army  engaged  in  an  unpopular  war,  which  of  itself  recently- 
threatened  to  divide  some  denominations.   To  this  extent 
a  civilian  chaplaincy  appeals  both  to  the  denominations  and 
the  taxpayers,  Whether  valid  or  not,  this  is  a  winning 
combination  if  it  meets  no  opposition.   Had  the  role  of 
the  chaplain  in  the  military  been  more  clearly  defined  in 
the  mind  of  the  public  to  provide  legitimation  for  the 
chaplaincy,  and  had  denominations  better  understood  the 
chaplain's  role,  this  type  of  solution  or  proposal  could 
not  have  been  granted  credibility. 
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Turning  to  those  elements  which  do  form  the  public 
image  of  the  chaplain  as  projected  to  the  populace,  they;; 
could  be  summarized  in  the  following  categories s 

1)  Personal  contacts  by  the  chaplains  in  the  military 
and  civilian  communities. 

2)  Material  presented  by  chaplains  or  agencies  to 
the  public  other  than  personal  contact. 

3)  References  to  the  chaplaincy  in  independent  media. 

4)  Information  provided  by  critics  of  the  chaplaincy. 

5)  Theorizing  by  the  academic  community. 

6)  Objective  surveys  of  the  chaplaincy. 

Each  of  these  will  be  considered  in  order,  but  only 
briefly,  except  the  last  element  which  is  probably  non- 
existent. All  of  the  others  normally  have  a  vested  interest 
to  be  served  by  addressing  the  subject  of  the  chaplaincy  and 
that  interest  must  be  isolated  to  assess  the  success  and 
deficiencies  of  the  chaplain  public  relations. 

"Personal  contacts"  is  here  taken  to  mean  the  image 
of  the  chaplain  projected  to  the  public  through  the  people 
with  whom  he  comes  into  direct  personal  contact.  To  those 
of  his  own  denomination  the  chaplain  normally  conveys  the 
impression  of  a  priest  or  minister  working  in  a  specialized 
ministry.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  who  are 
members  of  the  fundamentalist  and  liturgical  denominations. 
In  this  grouping  there  would  be  little  to  separate  him  from 
the  image  projected  by  his  civilian  counterpart  who  has 
entered  into  a  specialized  type  of  ministry.   One  exception 
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is  that  civilian  clergymen/  frequently  view  the  chaplain 
as  one  who  has  left  the  "real  ministry"  because  he  no 
longer  operates  in  the  typical  parish  setting.  This 
attitude  does  have  some  justification  when  one  considers 
that  many  chaplains  do  not,  upon  retirement  or  separation 
from  the  service,  return  to  a  parish  ministry.  The  fact 
that  the  chaplain  wears  uniform  and  rank  influence  the 
quality  of  the  image  he  projects  to  military  personnel 
but  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  explore  the 
ramifications  of  the  quality  of  the  image  projected, in 
that  manner.  Also,  in  the  military  situation  chaplains 
are  considered  in  one  category  regardless  of  denomination, 
whereas,  in  the  civilian  community  a  sharp  distinction  is 
made  between  priest,  minister  and  rabbi.  Consequently  it 
seems  that  it  is  quite  accurate  to  speak  of  the  image  of 
the  "chaplain"  as  distinct  from  the  image  of  civilian 
clergymen.  This  becomes  particularly  apparent  in  the 
treatment  of  chaplains  in  the  media  to  be  considered  later 
in  this  paper. 

The  most  significant  point  to  be  made  in  consideration 
of  the  image  projected  by  the  personal  contacts  of  the 
chaplain  is  that  element  which  all  of  the  above  six  items 
have  in  common,  that  is,  the  very  limited  contact  which 
the  chaplain  has.  Judging  from  honest  figures  on  chapel 
attendance  and  counseling  sessions  where  the  chaplain  is 
actually  functioning  as  a  religious  minister,  the  contacts 
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are  limited  to  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  military 
population.  Some  experienced  senior  chaplains  consider 
two  to  six  percent  a  realistic  figure  for  the  military 
population  contacted  directly  qua  religious  minister. 
The  other  personal  contacts  are  as  individuals  in  private 
life  or  as  staff  officers,  a  role  in  which  many  claaplains 
are  not  particularly  skilled.  Unfortunately,  perhaps, 
the  most  forceful  image  of  the  chpalain  is  drawn  from  the 
limited  single  appearances  at  weddings,  memorial  services, 
occasions  requiring  an  invocation  or  benediction  and 
similar  occasions  of  importance  to  individuals.  To  the 
chplain  to  whom  these  functions  are  routine  his  impression 
conveyed  may  also  be  quite  colorless.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  above  personla  contacts  in  reality  justify  the 
existence  of  the  chaplain  in  the  military  services  they 
are  not,  in  themselves,  adequate  to  maintain  a  forceful 
public  image  and  legitimation  of  the  chaplaincy  in  the 
minds  of  a  pragmatic  public. 

The  information  provided  by  the  chaplains  in  the 
mass  media  is  a  significant  means  by  which  they  may  either 
affirm  or  negate  opinions  held  by  the  public.  First, 
considering  the  semi-officially  established  organs  for 
communicating  this  information  which  forms  public  opinion 
we  find  some  deficiencies.  Normally,  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  chaplains  are  interviewed  on  the  "talk  shows"  of 
television  they  present  themselves  and  the  chaplaincy  well. 
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At  patriotic  and  civic  occasions  or  in  assisting  in 
civilian  churches  there  appears  to  be  three  major  areas 
in  which  public  relations  for  the  chaplaincy  is  not  well 
served  (also  the  ministry):  1)  Chaplains  are  frequently 
reluctiant  to  accept  such  assignments  or  opportunities 
to  present  a  favorable  image  of  the  chaplaincy  or  having 
accepted  the  assignment,  neglect  to  identify  themselves 
as  chaplains.   2)  While  chaplains  are  trained  in  com- 
munication skills,  they  are  frequently  either  incompetent 
in  public  expression  or  suffer  from  the  illusion  that  the 
public  is  interested  in  what  they  are  saying  because  of 
their  rank,  position  or  the  nature  of  the  occasion  without 
regard  tcjthe  quality  of  the  presentation.  S)  The  chaplain 
is  content  to  believe  that  a  trite  invocation  or  benediction 
will,  somehow,  have  an  impact  on  the  audience  and  serve  God. 

In  the  literary  productions  of  the  chaplaincy,  a 
survey  of  current  publications  indicates  a  paucity  of 
material  which  can  have  an  impact  on  the  public.  The  most 
significant  gap  lies  in  one  exemplary  area.  Surveys  have 
consistently  indicated  that  women  attend  church  more  often 
than  men  and  show  stronger  or  more  overt  expressions  of 
religion  than  men.  Chaplains  with  some  experience  know 
that  if  anyone  is  concerned  about  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  a  serviceman,  it  is  a  female  member  of  his  family. 
At  the  same  time  I  ca  n  find  no  reference  to  chaplains 
in  publications  directed  to  the  female  segment  of  the  public. 
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In  the  popular  men's  magazines  the  references  are  usually 
to  chaplains  in  the  role  of  the  enforcer  of  Vict  orian 
ethics  or  supporters  of  the  establishment.  The  only 
exceptions  are  to  an  occasional  chaplain  who  if  fighting 
the  military  establishment  and  is  newsworthy  precisely 
because  he  is  not  representative  of  the  chaplain  stereotype. 
"Christian  Century"  has  published  several  articles  on  the 
chaplaincy  during  recent  years  but  they  are  usually  con- 
cerned with  questions  of  the  validity  of  the  military 
chaplaincy  or  military  religion. ,This  is  a  significant 
change  from  the  World  War  II  era  when  the  coverage  of 
claaplain  activities  was  far  more  complete  and  more  positive 
in  approach. 

In  the  scope  of  this  paper  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider only  briefly  the  "in  house"  publications  of  the 
chaplaincy.   "The  Chaplain"  magazine,  a  journal  produced 
for  chaplains  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces,  Veterans  Admin- 
istration, and  Civil  Air  Patrol  carries  articles  of 
professional  and  semi-professional  nature.  It  does  provide 
resource  material  for  chaplains  and  helps  their  morale  by 
printing  their  names  and  pictures  but  it  is  not  intended 
for,  does  it  normally  appeal  to  the  general  public  outside 
of  the  chaplaincy.   Publications  such  as  the  "Military 
Chaplain  Review','  edited  at  the  Chaplain  Board,  is  patterned 
after  the "Military  Review,"  published  at  the  Command  and 
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General  Staff  College,  or  "The  Army  Logistician"  from 
the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces.  They  are 
professional  journals  intended  to  appeal  to  and  provide 
information  for  professionals  in  a  given  specialty  and 
do  not  have  a  significant  impact  on  ;the  public  outside 
of  their  particular  profession.  One  unfortunate  distin- 
ction is  that  the  "Military  Chaplain  Review"  has  found  it 
necessary  to  draw  much  of  its  material  from  sources  outside 
of  the  chaplaincy  while  other  Army  journals  depend  largely 
on  authors  from  their  own  specialty  for  contributions. 
The  "in  house"  publications,  then,  are  not  significant  in 
the  formation  of  an  image  of  the  chaplain  for  the  public 
simply  because  they  are  not  intended  for,  nor  do  they 
appeal  to  the  general  public. 

In  the  category  of  publicity  provided  in  publications 
which  are  critical  or  opposed  to  the  chaplaincy  as  it  exists 
today,  we  find  observations  and  arguments  which  are  not 
new  but  perennial.  They  are  not  to  be  dismissed  lightly 
since  they  do  contain  an  element  of  truth.  The  arguments 
presented  may  be  summarized  as  follows »   It  is  unconstitu- 
tional; it  is  expensive;  it  supports  wars  without  regard 
to  their  justification;  it  does  not  really  reach  the  men; 
it  is  ambitious  (rank  conscious);  it  is  a  military  religion 
divorced  from  the  civilian  "true  religion";  it  is  irrelevant; 
it  is  unnecessary;  it  is  a  social  workers'  organization; 
it  is  a  medical  service  adjunct. 
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While  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
respond  to  these  arguments  it  is  necessary  to  point 
out  or  assess  the  reasons  for  which  the  critics  take 
the  stand  they  do.   It  is  apparent  that  they  are 
espausing  popular  causes,  venting  grudges  or  express- 
ing a  concern  for  legitimate  objections  to  the  chap- 
laincy as  they  see  them.   The  classic  example  of  this 
type  of  criticism  is  Military  Chaplains i  From  a  Religious 
Military  to  a  Military  Religion,  edited  by  Harvey  Cox.  ' 
The  nine  authors  represented  in  this  book  are  obviously 
biased  and  they  present  the  arguments  mentioned  above. 
The  question  here  is  could  their  arguments  have  been 
prevented  or  solved  by  better  public  relations  during 
the  times  which  prompted  such  a  book  to  be  written? 

Considering  publications  which  project  a  less  than 
favorable  image  of  the  chaplaincy  it  is  necessary  to 
return  to  those  which  have  no  apparent  vested  interest 
in  the  cause.   By  way  of  examplei  1)  The  comic  strip, 
"Beetle  Bailey" ,  which  is  circulated  not  only  in  the 
civilian  press,  but  also  in  the  semi-official  "Army 
Times"  portrays  the  chaplain  as  a  harmless,  impotent, 
good  fellow.   He  does  not  have  authority,  responsibility, 
or  expertise,  but  is  just  nice  to  have  around  for  reasons 
that  have  been  forgotten  since  1946.   This  is  true  of  the 


•  Harvey  Cox ,  ed .  Military  Chaplains >  From  a  Religious 
Military  to  a  Military  Religion,  (Cambridge  Abingdon  Press 
1969). 
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other  caricatures  in  the  strip,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
chaplain  one  is  inclined  to  take  it  as  a  more  accurate  por- 
trayal since  according  to  the  general  WWII  tenor  of  the 
strip  one  does  not  properly  ridicule  the  chaplain. 

In  the  television  series  "M*A*S*H"  the  chaplain  is 
protrayed  in  varied  images  ranging  from  a  man  who  can  by 
supernatural  powers  accomplieh  that  which  the  medical 
profession  could  not,  to  the  stereotype  of  the  ineffectual 
prophet  speaking  to  people  who  are  too  sophisticated  to  hear. 
An  aside  on  this  point  is  that  the  original  book  MASH  projects 
more  of  the  former  image.  This  may  indicate  a  change  in 
the  image  which  the  chaplans  are  projecting  now. 

The  Army  chaplain  publicity  during  the  investigations 
of  theMy  Lai  incident  carries  the  implication  that  if 
chaplains  had  a  role  to  play  it  was  only  in  default. 
They  are  pictured  as  men  who  did  not  know  of  the  incident, 
with  the  implication  that  they  should  have  known,  or 
having  known  should  have  acted.  Colonel  Herbert  indicates 
that  they  did  not  know  about  it  and  had  not  visited  Charlie 
Company .  * 

If  a  comparison  may  be  made  to  the  Navy's  most 
embarrassing  episode  of  the  decade,  the  Arnheiter  affair, 
the  Navy  came  off  much  better  in  the  image  projected. 


Anthony  B.  Herbert,  Soldier  (New  York:  Holt, 
Rheinhart,  1973)  p.  278. 
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Here  a  Chaplain  Dondo,  with  only  six  months  service  on 
active  duty  in  the  Navy,  but  with  perception  and  a  great 
deal  of  moral  courage,  precipitated  conclusive  action  in 
an  affair  which  was  traumatic  for  the  entice  United  States 
Navy.  *  Unfortunately  he  did  not  receive  as  much  recog- 
nition as  the  Navy  chaplain  who  later  was  court  martialed 
for  "conduct  unbecoming  an  officer"  e.e.  adultery,  even 
though  he  was  subsequently  exonerated  of  all  charges. 

If  a  model  could  be  recommemded  for  desirable 
coverage  of  chaplain  activities  to  project  a  favorable 
image,  it  would  be  the  special  article  in  "Look"  magazine 

in  1966  on  Chaplain  (1LT)  Thomas  Confroy  in  action  in 

2 
Viet  Nam.  'With  sensitivity  and  good  tast  Castan  projects 

the  image  of  what  a  chaplain  should  be,  whether  he  is  or  not. 

The  theorizing  of  academicians  regarding  the  chaplaincy 

seems  to  be  less  than  serious  scholastic  work.  This  indicates 

either  a  lack  of  interest  or  information.  By  way  of  example, 

we  may  consider  the  article  of  Dr.  Peter  Berger  in  Cox's 

3 
book  cited  above.  '   Doctor  Berger  is  a  sociologist  of 

renown,  professor  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research 

in  New  York  City.  He  argues  to  the  eelative  ineffectiveness 


Neil  Sheehan,  The  Arnheiter  Affair  (Random  House: 
New  York.  1972). 

S.  Castan,  "Father  Tom  Confroy i  Church  is  in  His 
Combat  Pack"  Look  July  12,  1966. 

'Cox,  op.  cit.  p.  172. 
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of  the  chaplaincy,  and  makes  an  attitudinal  evaluation 
on  the  basis  of  religious  literature  available  on  the 
tract  rftcks  of  chapels  on  an  Array  post.  Normally,  it 
is  a  legitimate  approach  to  judge  an  institution  on  the 
basis  of  the  literature  which  it  produces.  This  is  a 
valid  approach  to  cultural  studies  and  an  assumption 
which  is  followed  in  advertising.  Corporations  are 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  their  image  projected  through 
advertising  as  well  as  the  image  projected  in  their  annual 
reports.  The  latter  have  relatively  little  effect  on  the 
public  which,  as  consumer  and  stock  buyer  pays  the  bills. 
However,  chaplains  with  some  experience  in  stocking  tract 
racks  with  religious  literature,  realize  that  they  contain 
material  which  is  not  representative  of  the  thinking  of 
the  modern  Army  chaplain.  Rarely  is  it  written  by  or 
for  members  of  the  Army  community.  The  attempts  to  make 
it  applicable  to  the  military  are  generally  either  an 
appeal  to  men  in  the  "breastworks  and  trenches"  or  simple 
adaptations  of  literature  intended  for  the  civilian  com- 
munity to  the  military  with  little  appeal  to  either. 
The  literature  which  is  actually  the  most  popular  "mover" 
on  the  racks  deals  with  sex  and  marriage,  which  it  is  safe 
to  assume  is  not  peculiar  to  the  military.  The  point  to 
be  considered  is  that  a  scholar  of  the  renown  of  Doctor 
Berger  considers  tract  racks  a  valid  source  of  sociological 
research.  Valid  or  not,  this  is  the  image  projected  to  him. 


18. 


The  image  projected  by  and  of  an  organization  to 
the  public  has  a  significant  effect  on  the  morale  of  the 
members  of  that  organization.   A  man  can  serve  an  organ- 
ization effectively  only  if  he  takes  pride  in  the  unit 
with  which  he  is  identified.   This  pride  or  "esprit"  can 
be  established  by  demonstrating  that  he  performs  a  valuable 
service  or  is  needed  by  the  community  which  he  is  serving. 
Catering  to  the  fear  of  disaster  or  financial  ruin,  "You 
are  safe  in  the  hands  of  Allstate,"  "Trust  mother  Metro- 
politan," 'Sleep  well,  the  National  Guard..,'   from 
American  Express  travelers'  checks  to  new  blue  Secret 
a  company  is  demonstrating  its  service  to  the  public. 
It  is  elemental  to  human  relations  that  a  man  needs  or 
depends  upon  feedback  to  substantiate  his  self  image. 
A  successful  organization  realizes  that  this  type  of 
morale  supporting  image  is  not  spontaneous  but  must  be 
generated  for  the  welfare  of  the  constituents.  In  the 
political  arena  spontaneous  demonstaations  are  normally 
well  organized,  but  their  effect  is  still  the  same  on 
the  public  figure  for  whom  the  demonstration  is  staged. 

While  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  a  man  has 
an  adequate  self  image  as  a  chaplain  to  remain  on  active 
duty,  the  morale  can  be  raised  and  some  doubts  of  self 
image  resolved  by  generating  positive  feedback  from  the 
public  and  denominational  counterparts.  This  feedback 
need  not  be  spontaneous. 
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While  it  may,  at  first,  seem  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  chaplaincy  to  engage  in  blatant  publicity  programs , 
a  distinction  must  be  made  between  public  information  and 
public  relational .Public  information  involves  simple 
release  of  relevant  information  concerning  the  activities 
of  chaplains.   Public  relations  encompasses  the  whole 
scope  ofrelationships  and  information  or  promotional 
material  to  the  public.   In  a  society  where  publicity 
agents  generate  publicity  and  commercial  concerns  allot 
a  substantial  portion  of  their  budget  to  public  relations, 
and  the  public  is  conditioned  to  this  type  of  operation, 
the  absence  of  it  is  duly  noted  as  a  defect  in  the 
operation  of  the  organization.  This  defect  impacts  on 
both  the  public  image  and  the  morale  of  the  members  of 
the  organization.   For  this  reason  the  public  relations 
budget  is  an  investment  or  necessary  expedditure  for  the 
organization. 


20. 

It  has  been  the  concern  of  this  paper  to  consider 
one  chaplain's  opinion  concerning  the  public  image  pro- 
jected by  the  Army  chaplaincy.  Personal  interior  motiv- 
ations and  actual  spiritual  service  of  the  chaplain  in 
his  ministry  are  not  within  the  scope  of  the  paper. 
To  consider  the  objective  social  status  of  the  Army  chaplain 
and  corelatively,  his  legitimation,  one  may  refer  to  the 
survey  of  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center.    Although 
the  survey  was  made  in  1948,  sociologists  maintain  that, 
based  upon  subsequent  surveys,  it  is  still  valid  with  the 
exception  of  the  addition  of  new  occupations  which  did  not 
exist  at  the  time  of  the  survey  and  have  high  peestige 
ranking.  According  to  the  survey,  on  a  scale  ranging  from 
35  (Garbage  Collector),  to  96  (Supreme  Court  Justice),  a 
minister  ranks  87  a  priest  86,  and  a  Regular  Army  Captain 
80.  A  chaplain  entering  the  Army  on  active  duty  actually 
loses  status  in  comparison  to  his  civilian  counterpart. 
Unless  this  is  recognized,  and  acceppd  by  the  chaplain  it 
causes  an  insecurity  and  question  of  identity  which  he  must 
resolve  or  compensate  for  in  some  way.  Thishasbeen  accentuated 
in  recent  years  by  the  unpopularity  of  the  uniformed  services, 
engaged  in  an  unpopular  war. 


'  Leonard  Broom  and  Philip  Selznick,  Sociology 
(New  Yorkj  Harper  &  Row  1963)  p.  200. 
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The  conclusion  of  this  paper  is  that  it  is  essential 
to  make  a  professional  study  of  the  public  relations  system 
now  operational  in  the  Army  chaplaincy  and  implement  those 
changes  necessary  to  project  a  positive  image  of  the 
chaplaincy  to  the  American  public.  This  need  exists  to 
increase  public  acceptance  of  the  Army  chaplaincy  as  a 
viable  institution  in  society  and  support  the  morale  of 
Army  chaplains  to  give  them  greater  personal  security 
and  motivation. 

The  alternative  is  expressed  well  by  the  editor  of 

the  "Weekly  Arizona  Miner"  in  December  1878  as  reproduced 

in  "Arizona  Highways:" 

The  bill  now  to  reorganize  the  Army  Staff  does  away 
with  post  Chaplains,  which,  by  the  way,  is  all  right. 
Chaplains  in  the  army  are  a  kind  of  supernumerary, 
don't  do  much  good,  and  but  little  harm,  draw  their 
pay  and  pass  a  life  of  ease  without  a  thought  or  much 
care  for  anything  or  any  person  save  themselves ,  and 
watching  payday.  However,  Chaplains  are  generally 
p     pretty  good  fellows,  not  too  straight  laced,  liberal 
enough  to  admit  that  there  are  some  tolerably  good 
people  who  smoke  a  genuine  havana,  and  if  they  are 
dismissed  from  question  at  Uncle  Sam's  expense  and  a 
captain's  salary,  the  most  of  them  can  do  just  about 
as  well  'outside'  looking  after  stray  sheep  who  wander 
from  the  flock  and  follow  the  road  of  vice  and  sin. 
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